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indeed, to be no bound to semantic development, but in a given 
case far more caution seems to us needed than Wood is -wont to 
apply. The parent language must, for instance, have had some 
word for so concrete an idea as, say, "sneeze,"' but so far as we 
can see. Wood derives every word for this idea from some word 
of diiferent meaning, such as "rub" or "grate" or "move quickly, 
snap", — in fact, the parent language, if Wood's semantic deriva- 
tions were taken together, would appear to have had a rather 
colorless vocabulary. Though no one can question the com- 
monness of semantic change, it must yet be remembered that on 
the whole the meaning of words is fairly tough, especially of 
every-day words. A great many differences in vocabulary must 
go back to primitive IE. times: indeed, the farther back we 
look into the history of any IE. language, the more diversified 
and concrete a word stock do we find.* However, any divergence 
of tlie reader's opinion from Wood's in this question will not 
lessen the value of tliis excellent book or of the sound linguistics 
embodied in its classically accurate form. 

Leonakd Bloomfield. 
TJniversitv of Illinois. 



TALES FEOM THE OLD FKEITCH. By Isabel Butler. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston and New York, 

1910. pp. 26S. 

The selections from the old French translated by Miss 
Butler comprise lais^ fabliaux and contes divots. The lays trans- 
lated are six- in . number, three from Marie de France, The 
Two Lovers, EUduc, and The Woful Knight, and three 
from other sources, Melion, The Lay of the Bird, and The Lay 
of the Horn. .Only three fabliaux are included in the selection. 
The Divided Blanket, The Churl who won Paradise, and the 
&ratf Palfrey. The contes didactiques which have been selected 
are The Knight of the Little Cash, The Jousting of Our Lady, 
The Order of Chivalry, and The Angel and The Hermit. These 
tales are translated into prose, the rendering being almost lit- 
eral. Following the translation is a bibliography giving a list 
of the texts which have been followed in the translation and an 
Epiloque of a dozen or more pages in which lai, fabliau and 
conte devot are defined and discussed with reference to their 
place in mediasval French literature. The purpose of the book 
is indicated in the "Translator's Note" at the end. "In recent 
years, in various small books, a number of mediaeval French 
tales, chiefly the lays, have been rendered accessible to English 

» Cf. Jespersen, Progress in Language, §272. 
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readers, but no attempt has been made to bring together in a 
single collection examples of the different types of tales. The 
translator lias tried within a small compass to show something 
of the range and scope of the Old French short story, and at 
the same time to choose as far as might be, tales that had not 
been previously translated." 

To make a selection of stories based upon two principles of 
selection so opposed to each other as these, is by no means an 
easy task, since the most typical tales are usually the most 
popular ones and consequently find the earliest and most numer- 
ous translators. While the lays which the author has selected 
are fairly representative of mediaeval minstrelsy, her choice of 
fabliaux is too restricted to give any adequate idea of the hun- 
dred or more tales which were current in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries under that name. If any fabliau might be 
call 3d "typical" it would be that in which the wife deceives her 
husband in favor of a priest or student, as, for example the 
Bourgeoise d'Orleans, yet not one of the three fabliavix selected 
has as its principal characters the conventional trio, the hus- 
band, the wife, and the lover. As for the contes divots, the selec- 
tion of the Order of Chivalry as a tale is rather unfortunate, 
the narrative element in it being reduced to a minimum. 
Among the lais, too, it would have been better perhaps to sub- 
stitute an unmistakable "lay" for the Song of the Bird, which 
as the author admits, might as well be called a fabliau. 

The ti-anslation is in the main a very close rendering of the 
original ; the objection might be made, however, that the attempt 
to render the style of the translation fitted to the subject by the 
devise of using antiquated expressions such as "full dear" and 
"methinketh" leaves an impression which is far from pleasant. 
An occasional translation of "mout" by "full" might be allowed, 
but when "full great was the orchard" and "full dear should 
that tree be held" occur in the same paragraph, the reader may 
be pardoned perhaps for sometimes finding these expressions 
"full wearisome." 

It is rather unfortunate that the bibliography is limited 
merely to an enumeration of the texts which have been used by 
the author in preparing the translation. A list might have been 
added of different works relating to the subject, sudi as Bedier's 
Fabliaux. Although the translation is intended for those who 
do not read old French, yet readers of modem French would 
find such a bibliography extremely valuable. 

The Epilogue indicates briefly some of the salient charac- 
teristics of the lai, fabliau and didactic conte. By means of a 
concrete example the author brings out very clearly the differ- 
ence between a fabliau and a romance. "Her rescue" (that of 
the heroine of the Gray Palfrey) "is brought about not by the 
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help of magic or knightly adventure, but by a lucky chance: 
the conclusion turns upon a sleepy escort and a horse's eagerness 
for his stable." 

While as a general thing a complete translation of the works 
of some one author is perhaps a more valuable contribution to 
literature than a group of selections from different authors, the 
number of translations from the Old French is so limited that 
this book will do a real service in rendering a few additional 
specimens accessible to those readers who have not been initiated 
into the Old French through the study of linguistics. 

The typographical appearance of the work is excellent, the 
thick paper, large print and Old English titles have their share 
in the pleasant impression made by the book. 

Floeencb Nightingale Jones. 
University of Illinois. 



BEOWULF, edited with introduction, bibliography, notes, gloss- 
ary, and appendices, by W. J. Sedgefield, Litt. D., Man- 
chester University Press, 1910. 

This new edition of Beowulf, with introduction and critical 
apparatus in English, is sure to receive a hearty welcome in the 
United States, as well as in England. To the teacher, in partic- 
ular, such a volume may well prove very useful, since, even for 
advanced students, there are some advantages to be derived from 
using an English rather than a foreign edition of the poem. 
A certain.amount of time is thus saved, even with classes who read 
German with a fair degree of ease. And there is, at the present 
time, no English text which at all fills the place of the Heyne- 
Socin edition, as revised by Schiicking. Wyatt's volume, ad- 
mirable as it is in many ways, certainly leaves a good deal to be 
desired, partly through its compression and brevity, and partly 
for other reasons, which need not here be set forth. The Har- 
rison and Sharp version of the Heyne-Socin text is, of course, 
entirely out of date. Klaeber's work is still in preparation. The 
time is ripe, then, for such a volume as this, and one opens it 
with the hope of finding it an acceptable substitute for the best 
foreign editions. 

To say that this hope has scarcely been realized is not to deny 
the many excellences which the book contains. For the devotion 
and the care which have gone to its making, we should give Dr. 
Sedgefield the fullest recognition. The preparation of such a 
piece of work as this single-handed, as we are told was the case 
in the present instance, involves prolonged and tedious labor, 
and requires a mastery of a wide range of philological learn- 



